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KEEPING POS! 


;Jan advertising get more customers to fill out 
Peseta Ms notices when they move? The 
Postal Service is running 
an intense ad campaign in 
San Diego, Salt Lake City 
and Dallas-Fort Worth to 
find out. The test aims at a 
20% reduction in unde- 
liverable - as - addressed 
(UAA) mail. St. Louis, Port- 
land, ME, and Little Rock 
will serve as ‘‘control”’ 
cities. UAA mail in both the 
test and control cities will 
be tracked to see how ef- 
fective the advertising is. 


aa carrier Leo J. Fontaine has a pretty select 
group of customers on his route out of Gilmanton 
lron Works, NH. Names on the boxes include Ford, 
Nixon, Johnson, Kennedy, Eisenhauer, Wilson, 
Pierce, Taylor, Harrison, Jackson, Monroe, and 
Adams. He also has a Daniel Webster, but that 
doesn't fall into quite the same class. 


ick of the ‘‘bad press” the Postal Service some- 

times receives, Customer Service Representative 
Chet Stanhope of Pensacola, FL, arranged to write 
postal columns in two weekly newspapers. His advice 
to mailers appears regularly in the Escambia Sun- 
Press and the Escambia County Beacon. 


ears ago a Scranton, PA, man took his shoes to 
the repair shop for half-soles. The next day Pear! 
Harbor was attacked and the man enlisted immedi- 
ately. A couple of months ago—the man’s now a 
postal clerk—he came across the long-forgotten shoe 
repair ticket. He checked the sacs book and sure 
enough the shop was still 
in business. Looking non- 
chalant, the postal clerk 
handed the shoemaker the 
dog-eared ticket. The cob- 
bler went to the rear of the 
store, returned shortly and 
said, without batting an 
eye, “Your shoes will be 
ready tomorrow.” 


ore than 22,500 supervisors and managers will 

take part in a new training program over the next 
three years. The program, called Management Action 
Series (MAS), will be conducted by the Postal Service 
Training and Development Institute. It will provide 
“basic training’ when it’s needed most—as soon as 
a person is appointed to a new management job. And 
it will deal with the real postal world, rather than 
theory. Testing of MAS begins in July. The program is 
scheduled to be fully operational by September, 1976. 


0 )esides promoting better driving habits among its 
drivers (see pages 20-21), the Postal Service is 
attacking the fuel problem 
on two fronts. A fleet of 352 
electric vehicles will start 
delivering mail in nine 
communities in August. 
The high purchase price 
(about $5,700 each) will be 
offset by lower operating 
costs. The vehicles can ~ 
run 20 miles on an eight- 
hour battery charge. We’re continuing, too, the ex- 
periment with the hydrogen-powered Jeep in Los 
Angeles. The Postal Service's third experiment, dilut- 
ing gasoline with a mixture of water and rubbing alco- 
hol, has been abandoned. The cost of the alcohol 
emulsifier proved too high. 


yy (ay V. Von Berg, a clerk at the Tustin, CA, post 
office, tells about a woman who phoned to ask 
about the best way to pack a fragile article. Mary re- 
plied that a ceramic maker 

in town found popcorn 

ideal. The amazed woman 

said, ‘My, isn’t that awfully 

greasy?” Mary could hard- 

ly control her laughter, but 

patiently informed the 

woman: “‘Just pop it, don’t 

butter it.” 


are to share an amusing but true postal incident 
with other postal employees? Send it to Postal 
Life, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260. 





he cover on this issue of Postal Life is a repro- 
duction of the cover on a new Postal Service 
publication—“Appointed Rounds: The Story of the 


U.S. Postal Service.” The paperback book is part of 
the Postal Service’s Bicentennial celebration. For 
other activities and events, see pages 12-14. 





Training 


toward 


understanding 


Courses stress what goes on between craft employee, supervisor 


B" Simpson held up a round 
green sponge. He squeezed it 
one way, then another. 

“This is just to show you how 
a simple thing can be distorted,” 
he said. “And how different 
people can get different ideas 
from the same event.” 

The 10 supervisors nodded. It 
was their beginning lesson in 
their responsibilities under the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
(EEO) program. 

They were tour 3 supervisors 
at the Philadelphia post office, 
and they were in the Postal Em- 
ployee Development Center that 
night as part of the Eastern Re- 


gion’s effort to give two days of 
EEO training to every supervisor 
by next July. 

The Postal Service Training 
and Development Institute is 
completing work on a one-day 
course, and the other four regions 
plan to use PST&DI’s outline in 
their training. 


Whether one day or two, the 
objective is the same: To help 
employees and supervisors deal 
with each other successfully in 
any EEO matter that pops up. 

The supervisor training is 
backed up by a system of EEO 
counselors, investigators and 
specialists. Their job is to see 
that the Postal Service’s Equal 
Employment Opportunity Policy 
works, that complaints are taken 
care of quickly and fairly, and 
that everyone understands each 
other and the process 

But the prime responsibility for 
making the system work is the 


front-line supervisor's, says Bill 
continued 





Dodson, Eastern Region General 
Manager, EEO Division. 

“A supervisor must be both 
responsible for the work within 
the unit and responsive to the 
individual needs of employees. 
The purpose of the Supervisor’s 
EEO Training is to provide skills 
which will assist the supervisor 
in daily employee contact. 

“We all know that supervisors 
sometimes find themselves in dif- 
ficult positions. By promoting an 
awareness of the EEO Program, 
the supervisor can reduce super- 
visor-employee misunderstand- 
ing to the lowest levels possible. 

“We know that many EEO 
complaints result from not listen- 
ing to the other person—or not 
realizing that environmental ex- 
periences can make one person 
interpret the same words or the 
same action differently from an- 
other person.” 

Bill Simpson’s green sponge 
brought home that point im- 
mediately in the supervisor’s 
course. 

“You see how it looks round 
from here and flat from there,” 
he asked the night supervisors. 
“It depends on how you look at 
it, and it depends on where you 
view it from.” 

Simpson’s partner in the train- 
ing course was Nancy Paladino, 
EEO Counselor for the Phila- 
delphia post office. She started in 
the Postal Service nine years ago 
as a distribution clerk, moved 
over to the Regional office as a 
secretary, then became an EEO 
counselor a year or so ago. Simp- 
son, an 18-year postal employee, 
spent 13 of those years as a letter 
carrier. 

It was Ms. Paladino who gave 
the supervisors their keynote: 
“Your employees work for you. 
You are the Postal Service.” 

Under the EEO procedure, an 
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employee can bring a complaint 
if he or she feels discriminated 
against because of race, color, 
religion, national origin, sex or 
age. Because feelings are so im- 
portant in this process, the two 
trainers went to great lengths to 
explain recent theories of how 
people get and communicate feel- 
ings. 

‘How you respond to feelings 
expressed by those who work 
under you may make the differ- 
ence between an EEO complaint 
and a smooth understanding,” 
Simpson stressed. 

The supervisors—incidentally, 
about half of them black and half 
of them white—learned through 
a series of examples how the 
complaint system works and how 
to prevent complaints. 

‘You must manage,” Ms. Pala- 
dino said. ‘Follow the National 


Agreement, the Postal Manual, 
all the rules. They’re good guides 


to dealing with EEO problems. 

“In addition, learn how to 
understand the feelings of others, 
and learn how to respond to 
them. I know through my experi- 
ence as an EEO counselor that 
many EEO complaints are the re- 
sult of misunderstandings, pure 
and simple. If we can get rid of 
the misunderstandings, we’ll go a 
long, long way.” 

That's a major goal of Dodson, 
and Richard A. Sheftel, who is 
writing the one-day course for 
PST&DI. 

‘‘We want to reduce EEO com- 
plaints through these manage- 
ment courses,”’ Dodson says. 

Sheftel agrees: 

“I tell the EEO professionals 
that we train—the counselors, 
the investigators, the specialists 
—that our aim is to become un- 
needed in 10 years. I think we 
can do it.” O 





Any employee, former employee or 
applicant for employment who feels 
discriminated against because of race, 
color, religion, age, sex or national 
origin, may seek the services of an EEO 
counselor. To be timely, he must do so 
within 30 days of the alleged discrimi- 
natory action. The name, address, and 
phone number of the counselor is 
prominently displayed on bulletin 
boards and in other appropriate 
locations. 

The counselor will inquire into the 
matter to seek an informal solution, and 
maintain a record of the counseling 
efforts. If the matter has not been 
resolved within 21 days, the counselor 
will notify the individual of the right to 
file a formal complaint. 

If the individual files a formal 
complaint, an EEO Investigator will 
investigate all aspects of the complaint. 
When the investigation has been 
completed, a meeting will be scheduled 
between a representative of the EEO 
Officer and the complainant to attempt 


an informal settlement of the matter. 

If the complaint cannot be resolved 
at this point, the complainant will 
receive a letter of proposed disposition 
from the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Officer. The letter will advise the 
complainant of the basis on which the 
recommended decision was made and of 
the right to a hearing by the Civil 
Service Commission or to a decision 
from the Director of the Office of Equal 
Employment Compliance. The com- 
plainant will also be advised of the time 
limitations involved. 

If a hearing is requested, a Com- 
plaints Examiner is assigned by the Civil 
Service Commission to hold the hearing 
and when the hearing is completed, the 
Examiner's findings and analysis are 
sent to the agency. The agency then 
issues its final decision, at the same 
time telling the complainant of his or her 
further rights of appeal to the Appeals 
Review Board of the Civil Service 
Commission. Oj 





It's Postal Pete's Birthday— 
and all postal employees 
can celebrate 


Yes, Postal Pete is a year old. With his help, 
postal employees have made tremendous 
safety gains. Here’s what happened to 
Postal Service safety since he entered 

the picture*: 

[_] 10% reduction in the accident rate 

[_] 3 fewer fatalities 

[_]5,271 fewer accidents 

[_] 1,768 fewer vehicle accidents 

[_] 3,168 fewer injuries 


That’s a nice start. But the end 
of one year always means the 
beginning of another. So let's 
keep up the vigilance. Let’s 
watch for safety hazards. Let’s 


report them. And let’s get rid 
of them. Make Postal Pete’s 
second birthday even happier 
than his first. 











% First 11 accounting periods of Fiscal Year 1975, 
compared to same period of FY74. 





Ben Fagone’s 
split 
personality 


Parcel post driver 
doubles as mayor 
of Medford, OR 





ayor Sebastiano J. (Ben) Fa- 
M gone of Medford, OR, sched- 
ules few appointments for Mon- 
day mornings. That’s his heavi- 
est day with parcel post deliver- 
ies. 

On other days his schedule 
starts like this: 

“At 8 a.m. I come to work at 
City Hall. My secretary sets up 
appointments for people to see 
me here. Then at 9:20, if I’m 
talking with someone, I walk ’em 
out the door—and I go to work.” 

For Fagone, ‘“‘work” means his 
job at the post office across the 
street from City Hall. 

‘After my sorting, I get out on 
the street around 10. Then at 
lunch I call and see if I have any 
appointments. I may come back 
sometime between 1 and 2 to 
meet people from out of town. I 
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finish the deliveries and I'm back 
to the post office at 6:30. 

“At 7 I come over to City Hall 
and meet with people who can’t 
see me any other time. Or I at- 
tend whatever meetings the 
council is having. I stay until 9. 

“This is every day except 
Tuesdays, when I may have a 
school board meeting.” 

Now in his third year of a 
four-year term on the Medford 
549C School Board, Fagone is 
also president of the county soft- 
ball league, vice-president of the 
state softball association, district 
softball commissioner and ‘54 
and still playing ball.” He served 
six terms as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Car- 
riers Local 1433 and retired as a 
captain from the National Guard. 

In 1973, after he led volunteers 
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Mayor S. J. (Ben) Fagone lines up his appointments for the day with 
secretary Cathie Davis. A walk across the street takes the mayor from his 
spacious city hall quarters to the Medford post office. On the street a 
constituent jogs along to congratulate Fagone on a recent city action. 
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in laying out two diamonds and 
building a scoreboard and grand- 
stand seating 1,000, the city 
named its $200,000 softball com- 
plex Fagone Field. 

Fagone, son of an immigrant 
family, grew up in New York’s 
Lower East Side. 

‘“‘We didn’t have parks to play 
in,” recalls Fagone. “We played 
in the streets and played ball on 
the roofs of the tenements.” 

In 1942 the Army sent Fagone 
to Medford. He met and married 
his wife, Helen Mae, and never 
left. He started his postal career 
25 years ago. 

Since taking office in January, 
Fagone has made his town “more 
fun than it has been in years,” 
according to Eric Allen, editor of 
the Medford Mail Tribune, who 
has known Fagone for 26 years 
and endorsed his candidacy. 

In the first months of his 
two-year term, the mayor: 
® Blasted opponents of a park 
system financing plan. (‘‘They 
don’t see the long view.”’) 
¢ Hammered out an agreement 
with the local sewer authority 
after bringing an _ injunction 
against it. (“They didn’t file an 
environmental impact _ state- 
ment.’’) 
¢ Launched an effort to get fed- 
eral funds for recreation centers. 
(“Juvenile crime is a growing 
problem here.”) 
© Stopped the city council's 
traditional study session lunch- 
eons at a local restaurant. (“The 
bill for those lunches was run- 
ning $175 a week. Now they get 
Colonel Sanders’ chicken and 
eat at City Hall for $28 a week.’’) 

A letter to the editor started 
the Fagone-for-mayor movement. 

“In October Doug Larsen, one 
of our carriers—a foot man— 
didn’t know either of the two 
candidates for mayor and he 
asked me who he should vote 
for. I told him I personally 
thought neither one of them was 
capable of handling the job. 


Then I went hunting. 
continued 





“While I was gone Doug wrote 
a beautiful letter saying how Ben 
Fagone had lived here 32 years 
and done so much for the city 
and he knows how to rap with 
the kids and he should be elected 
mayor. And he sent it to the 
paper. 

‘‘When I got back, the city was 
jumping. Some people got to- 
gether and asked me if I'd be in- 
terested in running as a write-in 
candidate. 

“T planned to go hunting again, 
for elk this time. The postmaster 
told me I had to make a decision 
before I left. He said it was a non- 
partisan election and that me 
being a postal employee wouldn't 
matter—as long as the mayor's 
job didn’t interfere with my 
eight-hour-a-day job.” 

Fagone’s entire campaign con- 
sisted of two newspaper ads ex- 
plaining write-in votes and an 
appearance on the two local tele- 
vision stations. On TV he told 
the people of Medford: 

“My family and my job at the 
post office come first. But if 
enough people want me to be 
mayor, I'll do the best I can.” 


The final tally gave Fagone an 
easy plurality. Counting the bal- 


Left to right: Fagone confers 
with city manager Richard 
Stevens at a lunchtime study 8 

session for the Medford 
council’s evening meeting. 
He greets the mother of a 
future customer (or softball 
player or voter). And he and 
the council study a map of 
proposed drainage plans. 


lots invalidated by the election 
board because they didn’t meet 
strict legal requirements, he got 
51% of the total. 

“Under our city manager-city 
council form of government, the 
mayor’s responsibility is zilch,” 


Fagone admits. ‘He presides 
over the council. He votes only 
in case of a tie. But I made it 
very clear that if they thought 
that 4,000 people wrote my 
name in just for me to preside 
over the council, they were 
crazy.” 

Fagone and Postmaster Al 
Bradford have an easygoing re- 
lationship that makes _ the 
mayor's schedule possible. 

“It works out fine,’ says an 
admiring Bradford. “Everyone 
in the post office is proud. He 
creates a lot of fun in the city.” 

Bradford describes the town 
as “the Hub of the Rogue River 


Valley.” With a population of 
34,000, it’s Oregon’s fifth largest 
city and the largest city between 
Eugene, OR, and Sacramento, 
CA. Pear groves surround Med- 
ford, and gift-pack pear shipping 
is one of the post office’s and the 
city’s major occupations. But 
lumbering, retailing and medical 
facilities also provide incomes. 
Fagone was a familiar figure in 
the city long before he took of- 
fice. His truck doesn’t move a 
block without a Fagone shout or 
wave to a passerby. Carrying a 
package to a customer, the 
mayor can swoop down and hug 
a toddler and get the same de- 
lighted reaction he draws from 
his own grandchildren. Mock 
jabs with his fist accompany his 
“Get out of my alley!” yell to a 
UPS driver he used to have in 
the National Guard. Youths 
across the street get a honk and 





Above: Another customer signs a receipt for 
Fagone. Right: On the streetside of the 


grandstand a banner-size sign proclaims ‘'S. J. 
Fagone Field.”’ It was named for the man who 


scoured the community for materials and for 
volunteers to shape them into a $200,000 
facility. 


a wave. They could be softball 
players or kids Fagone knows 
through his school board activi- 
ties. 

Fagone’s first election in Med- 
ford was as president of his 
children’s PTA—the first male in 
Oregon to hold the office. Ap- 
pointed to the park commission, 


Fagone worked out a deal with 
the school district to let the city 
use school playgrounds for ball 
games during the summer. Now 
he’s investigating a plan to use 
the roof of the post office loading 
dock as a downtown park, com- 
plete with handball courts and 
landscaping. 

Perpetual motion keeps Fa- 
gone at the 135 he weighed as a 
soldier. Behind it is his interest 
in youngsters: “When I first 
came here there were no parks 
where kids could do their thing. 
I didn’t want it to be the same 
as it was in New York.” 

His proudest achievement is 
S. J. Fagone Field, now the site 
of softball games that draw 


crowds of 7,000 to 8,000. Fagone 
invites the teams, makes their 
advance arrangements, umpires 
the games, and even rakes the 
infield between innings. 

His wife is the official score- 
keeper, statistician and book- 
keeper for the games. “‘We’re a 
team,” says Fagone. “If I’m 
invited somewhere, she_ goes, 
too, or I don’t go. That’s under- 
stood.” 

Also understood is Fagone’s 
condition for becoming mayor— 
that he’ll take leave in October 
and November to go hunting. 

And, of course, that on Mon- 
days the Mayor will probably be 
tied up with heavy parcel post 
deliveries. O 





The Hatch Act 


Ben Fagone is not the only postal mayor 
in the U.S. For instance, Dave Elvin, a 
Customer Service Representative, is 
mayor of Augusta, ME. Both are good 
examples of how postal people can 
become involved in civic affairs with 
the blessing of the Hatch Act: 

1. They were elected to a local office 
(not a state or national office). 

2. They ran in non-partisan elections, 
races that did not involve nomination 
or endorsement by political parties. 

3. Their postmasters determined that 


the elected office would not interfere or 
conflict with their postal duties. 

Those three points are the keys to 
becoming active in your community's 
government within the bounds of the 
Hatch Act, which is designed to protect 
vou from political pressure. 

The Hatch Act forbids activities 
involving political parties. These include 
any campaigning for a candidate in a 
partisan election —such as collecting 
contributions, writing letters or articles 
for publication, marching in a parade, 


transporting voters to the polls, dis- 
tributing campaign material, and taking 
an active part in a political rally. 

The Hatch Act allows voting, wearing 
a campaign button, voluntarily con- 
tributing to a political campaign (unless 
the money is given to a fellow employee 
or inside a federal building), putting a 
bumper sticker on your car when it’s 
not on official business, and expressing 
your opinion. 
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Lexington, Concord 
ceremonies 

only a sample 

of postal Bicentennial 
events 
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Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


—Longfellow 


In Lexington, marchers honor Paul 
Revere and the warning he carried 
from Concord to their city. Lower: 
The Boston Postal Chorus adds 
harmony to a Lexington festivity. 








Two centuries after the battles 
that resulted from Paul Revere’s 
ride, Americans gathered in Lex- 
ington and Concord, MA, to com- 
memorate the start of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Marching bands and ceremo- 
nies, rather than marching sol- 
diers and bullets, filled the air on 
this latest ‘famous day and year.” 
And two of the ceremonies—one 
in each town—marked the issue 
of the 10¢ Lexington and Concord 
commemorative stamp. 

The events shown in these 
photos may have been one of 
America’s first Bicentennial cele- 
brations, but the Postal Service— 
which observes its own 200th 
birthday in September—has been 
running Bicentennial programs 
for many months. 

The art contest for children of 
postal employees, for example, 
was held last fall. The 11 winners 
and their parents will participate 


in the ceremony for the set of 
continued 
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First Parish Church in Concord was 
one site for the twin ceremonies 
marking the first-day issue of the 
Lexington and Concord 
commemorative stamp. Above: First- 

» day covers get special delivery to the 

& collection box in front of the Lexington 
Office. 
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Above: The showing of the 
colors opens the stamp 
ceremony at Cary Memorial Hall 
in Lexington. Right: Northeast 
region secretary Winnafred 
Johnson was among the many 
local, district and regional 
postal people who got into the 
spirit of the Bicentennial 
celebration. Far right: It may be 
non-regulation, but the tricorne 
was uniform of the day. Here 
carrier Robert A. Leary 

tries one for size. 


Bicentennial stamps. It will be 
held in Philadelphia the first 
week in September. 

Other Postal Service Bicenten- 
nial programs include: 
[] Awards to postal employees 
who participate in local Bicenten- 
nial celebrations. 
C] Traveling art exhibits of 3,000 
Bicentennial pieces chosen from 
750,000 submitted by public 
school children. 
[] Junior Committees of Cor- 
respondence, patterned after the 
Colonial Committees of Cor- 
respondence. Over five million 
school children have joined the 
Committees. 
[] Four Bicentennial Philatelic 
Passports, each relating to a dif- 
ferent area of the country, in 
which historic points of interest 
are identified. The ‘‘passports” 
have space for unused stamps, 
which may be hand-canceled to 
record visits to the historic sites. 
C] Publication of a paperback 
book, “Appointed Rounds: The 
Story of the U.S. Postal Service.” 





“Bicentennial 
“Briefs. . 





People have always had a need to keep 

in touch with each other, and the Ameri- 

can colonists had a need to correspond A few months after Benjamin Franklin became 

with relatives, friends and officials in Postmaster General of the fledgling American post 

England. Thus, the first mail routes in office, the British post office in the Colonies went 

America were water routes. out of business. It closed its doors Christmas Day, 
reat 1775, in New York City. 


On Feb. 17, 1692, the British sovereigns, 
William and Mary, issued a grant to 
Thomas Neale to set up and maintain a 
post office in the Colonies for 21 years. 
__ Neale paid about 80 cents a year to the 
» Royal Treasury for the franchise. He 
never visited his American postal opera- 
tion. 

















Succeed 


through your 


PEDC 


San Diego employees go forward by training — 
SO Can you 


Give Connor, a registry sup- 
ervisor, wants to be a station 
manager. She takes all the postal 
training she can, plus college 
courses in business administra- 
tion. The only way she could 
handle all this was to speed up 
her reading. So she took her 
PEDC’s reading improvement 
course. Her reading jumped from 
197 to 1,600 words a minute. 

Distribution clerk Elizabeth 
West wanted to transfer to a sta- 
tion so she could be closer to 
home. Before she ever faced a 
customer, she completed a Re- 
tailing Postal Products training 
program at her PEDC. “It would 
have been scary to be thrown on 
the window without it,” she says. 

These two employees of the 
San Diego post office, like thou- 
sands of other postal employees 
throughout the country, are using 
their Postal Employee Develop- 
ment Center to improve their 
work and their chances for ad- 
vancement. 

PEDC facilities are now operat- 
ing in 166 offices. The rest of the 


Charles Nottage (top) and (left 
to right) Sallye Connor, 
Elizabeth West and John Vassar 
are among the people using the 
San Diego PEDC. 


214 strategically-located centers 
are scheduled to open in the com- 
ing year. The $6 million program 
ultimately will provide training 
in every district and major facil- 
ity in the nation. 

When the first PEDCs were 
built about three years ago, they 
stocked the self-improvement 
courses — like math, English, 
reading improvement—that were 
available from private firms. This 
is the kind of training that Sallye 
Connor took advantage of. 

As the PEDC network devel- 
oped, however, the Postal Service 
produced more job-related pro- 
grams—like the Retailing Postal 
Products training program that 
Elizabeth West took. Examples: 
Mail Classification, Delivery 
Services, ODIS, and Introduction 
to Postal Management. 

These programs are now re- 
quired training for specific jobs. 
But any postal employee may 
take them as self-development. 

Pre-maintenance programs 
form a good example. Basic Car- 
buretion, Basic Air-Conditioning 
and Refrigeration, and Digital 
Electronics may be taken as fol- 
low-up training for the experi- 
enced maintenance employee or 
as pre-requisite training for the 
new maintenance’ employee. 
These programs can give the new 


employee a better chance at suc- 
cess when attending the Tech- 
nical Center in Norman, OK, and 
eventually may shorten the time 
he needs at Norman. 

By any measure, San Diego’s is 
an outstanding PEDC. Manager 
Joe Terwilliger operates it from 7 
a.m. to midnight and makes spe- 
cial arrangements for job-related 
training on tour 1. It has a staff 
of five, up-to-date equipment, and 
attractive surroundings. And 
many success stories: 

Larry Roszkowiak was just out 
of the Navy when he “lucked 
into” a job as a postal custodian. 
He knew how to type, and he 
soon landed an office job as a 
level 5 clerk. “Pushing papers 
around” didn’t suit him, so he 
took and passed the mail process- 
ing equipment exam. 

He lateraled to general me- 
chanic. He made Mail Processing 
Equipment (MPE) Mechanic last 
September and now he’s shooting 
for Electronic Technician. 

Roszkowiak remembers that on 
every promotion interview he’s 
had, he’s been asked one question 
—“Are you taking any courses?” 

Retired Navy man Charles Not- 
tage (San Diego, of course, has a 
lot of ex-Navy people) started 
from scratch and bumped himself 
up four grades to MPE Mechanic, 
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Top: H. W. Anderson takes part 
in a group training session in 
the San Diego center's library. 
Above: Senior Employee 
Development Advisor Maurice 
Twomey offers some counsel on 
course selection. Right: Larry 
Roszkowiak, now in his third 
Lab Volt course, averages more 
than four hours a week of 
electronics study. 





using correspondence programs 
and PEDC programs. He, too, is 
aiming for Electronic Technician, 
and he wires experiments every 
chance he gets. 

PEDCs vary widely according 
to the size of the facility, the area 
served and the space available. 
They’re managed by people with 
training experience or people 
who have received special train- 
ing from the parent Postal Serv- 
ice Training and Development In- 
stitute. 

These people can counsel em- 
ployees on training steps to reach 
their goals, whether it’s through 
PEDCs, other postal training or 
public education. In addition, 
they can advise postmasters on 
training available to increase 
their offices’ efficiency. 

Has the PEDC been successful? 
Ken Nikodym, manager of San 
Diego's Taft station and Elizabeth 
West's boss, has this to say about 
the Retail Postal Products train- 
ing program: ‘“‘The customers can 
tell the difference.” 

And clerk John Vassar, who 
combines college courses with 
PEDC programs and postal cor- 
respondence programs, declares: 

“Of all the innovations I’ve 
seen in my seven years in the 
Postal Service, the PEDC is No. 1. 
It makes your job more meaning- 
ful. When I started there was 
nothing to study. ‘You can ask 
questions,’ they said. The PEDC 
has turned that around.” Vassar 
scored a 99.75 in the last super- 
visor’s test. 

Testimonials from employees 
who have used the San Diego 
PEDC can be echoed by postal 
people all over the country. 
They’re doing their jobs better, 
finding them more meaningful, 
and seeing their ambitions more 
attainable after they’ve discov- 
ered the PEDC. O 








More than 12,000 postal employees entered Safety Contest No. 
6. Winners were picked at random from those who found all the 
safety hazards in a color drawing of a fictional post office. Winners 
of Service Contest No. 1 will appear in the next issue of Postal Life. 


First Prize ($150) 


RONNEY RAY EDMONDS 
Clerk 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 


NAN KIDD 
P. T. Flexible 
Crane, TX 79731 


Third Prize ($75) 


EMERALD E. KNODEL 
Postmaster 
Hurdsfield, ND 58451 


JOSEPH DOBEK, JR. 
Carrier 
Livonia, Ml 48150 


SHIRLEY E. CORNWELL 
Sub-Clerk 
Cape May, NJ 08204 


Honorable Mention (First Aid Kit) 


TERESE C. ALBERT 

Postmaster, Benedicta, ME 04733 
MERRILL BEAR 

Window Clerk, Warsaw, IN 46580 
PATRICIA BISSON 

Part-time Clerk, North Pownal, VT 05260 
JEANETTE M. BIXBY 

Rural Carrier, Warren, NH 03279 
THOMAS L. BLACKSTONE 

Clerk, Piney Flats, TN 37686 
JANICE BLINCOW 

Flexible Clerk, Oxford, NE 68967 
DAVID A. CARPENTER 

Clerk Dispatcher, Indianapolis, IN 46234 
JOHN CARR 

Clerk, Registry Div., Euclid, OH 44123 
KATHLEEN CASSELL 

Clerk, Troy, MI 48084 

E. JEANNE COFFEY 

Flexible Clerk, Ihiamna, AK 99606 
RAYMOND L. COLEMAN 

Clerk, Chelsea, IA 52215 

H. E. CROOKHAM 

Carrier, Phenix City, AL 36867 
EMELDA M. DUREL 

Clerk, New Orleans, LA 70126 
ALLEN S. FARMER 

Clerk, Calypso, NC 28325 

MRS. LULA B. FINCH 

Clerk, Kingston Springs, TN 37082 
BOB B. FISCHER 

Carrier, Shawnee, OK 74801 

PETER F. GOLABIEWSKI 
Sub-Carrier Casual, Manchester, NH 
03103 
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VERNON T. HOLBERT, SR. 
Electronic Tech., Gardner, KS 66030 
ADA ADELINE HUGHES 
ZMT, Kansas City, MO 64123 
FRANK A. JOHNSON 
Carrier, Buffalo, NY 14223 
RANDY JOHNSON 
Clerk/Carrier (Sub.), Leesville, LA 71446 
RONALD E. KATHRENS 
Mail Handler, Henderson, CO 80640 
JOHN B. KENNEDY 
Rural Carrier, Wrightsville, GA 31096 
HOWARD KLOTHE 


Auto Mechanic, Fort Lauderdale, FL 33334 


CARL M. McAULEY 

Clerk, Columbus, GA 31907 
PAUL D. McCARTHY 
Car/Carrier, Arlington, MA 02174 


THELMA E. MONROE 

Asst. Postmaster, Goldvein, VA 22720 
BOB MORGAN 

Carrier, College Park, GA 30349 
GERALD B. ORMAN 

Rural Carrier, Edwardsville, IL 62025 
NANCY PARKER 

P. T. Flexible, Lemoore, CA 93245 
DARRELL A. PERRY 

PTF Clerk, Rapid —_ SD 57701 
JOSEPH A. POLITC 

Elevator Operator, Scranton, PA 18508 
JAMES L. PRINTUP 

Dist. Clerk, Decatur, GA 30034 

M. E. PUNTON 

Scheme and Routing Clerk, Fairbanks, 
AK 99701 

JAMES T. RAMEY 

Spec. Delivery Messenger, Columbus, 
OH 43224 

ROBERT J. RHINEHART 

Clerk, Swannanoa, NC 28778 

H. M. RINGOEN 

Clerk, Ridgeway, IA 52165 
MARLOWE B. SORENSON 

Line Foreman, Minneapolis, MN 55423 
VICTOR R. SOTO 

Carrier, Santurce, PR 00914 

GLENN L. STRATTON 

Carrier, Omaha, NE 68134 

JAMES L. TAYLOR 

Training Tech., Toledo, OH 43612 
MATTIE L. THOMPSON 

Dist. Clerk, Louisville, KY 40203 
GEORGE R. TORRES 

Carrier, Albuquerque, NM 87107 
CAROL J. TRATNIK 

LSM Operator, Milwaukee, WI 53207 
DONALD P. TURCOTTE 

Clerk, Warwick, RI 02888 

CHARLES C. VANDERGRIFF 

Mail Handler, Midvale, UT 84047 
WILLIE WALKER, JR. 

Clerk, Brooklyn, NY 11221 

ANTHONY L. WARWICK 

Carrier, Crofton, MD 21113 

DANNY E. WILLIAMS 

Acct. Clerk, Jackson, MS 39209 

C.L. YONG 

Mail Handler, Honolulu, HI 96822 

















Gasoline prices continue to climb. You probably feel 
the pinch every time you stop at the pump. 

As one of the nation’s largest consumers of 
gasoline, the Postal Service is feeling it, too. In Fiscal 
Year 1974, the Postal Service's fleet of more than 
100,000 vehicles used over 91 million gallons of gas 
at a cost of $31 million. That’s more than $7 million 
over FY 73. Figures aren’t in yet for FY 75, but costs 
are certain to be up. 

When you drive—whether a postal vehicle or your 
own car—you Can reduce your fuel consumption. 
Here are 10 tips to help you. 


Stop gas-wasting habits 
Don’t pump the accelerator 
or race your engine when 
stopped. Press the brake 
rather than the accelerator 
to hold your vehicle in place 
ona hill. 


0 SS on squeezing more miles 
from your gasoline 


Shift gears gently 

If your vehicles has a 
standard transmission, you 
can save gas by running 
through the lower gears 
quickly and building up 
speed in the higher gears. 
If your vehicle has an 
automatic transmission, 
depress the gas pedal just 
enough to get moving and 
then let up slightly, allowing 
the automatic transmission 
to ease into high gear as 
quickly as possible. 


Don’t overfill tanks 
When the service station 
attendant tries to squeeze 
those few extra drops into 
your tank, he’s probably 
wasting gas. Spillage, even 
though it may not seem like 
much, amounts to a lot of 
fuel that never gets burned. 
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Avoid excessive braking 
If you “‘ride the brakes”’ you 
make the vehicle work 
harder and waste gas. Every 
time you brake unneces- 
sarily, you waste energy 
already spent. 


Drive at a steady rate 
Frequent acceleration or 
deceleration is a real gas 
waster. Repeatedly varying 
your speed by as little as 5 
m.p.h. can reduce gas 
mileage by as much as 1.3 
miles per gallon. 


Keep your engine tuned 
A major way to be sure 
you're getting the most from 
your gas is to keep your 
vehicle in top shape. Be 
sure it receives regular 
maintenance. 


Maintain moderate 
speeds 

As your speed increases, so 
does your vehicle’s wind 
resistance. Most vehicles, 
for example, can get about 
28% more miles per gallon 
at 50 m.p.h. than at 70. 


Check those tires 

You'll get better gas mileage 
if you inflate your tires three 
to four pounds above the 
manufacturer's recom- 
mended pressure. You can 
waste as much as one mile 
per gallon with underinflated 
tires. 


Accelerate slowly 

Don't jam your foot to the 
floor for a quick getaway. 
That’s a sure way to waste 
gas. Move off slowly. Jerky 
acceleration can eat up gas 
and reduce your car’s 
efficiency by 2 miles per 
gallon in city traffic. 


Avoid unnecessary idling 
If you're going to be away 
from your vehicle for more 
than one minute, cut off the 
engine. It takes less gas to 
restart your vehicle than it 
does to let it idle. The 
average American car 
consumes a cup of gas 
every 5 minutes when idling. 
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Postal Perronalities 


eeping an eye on the dog may 

be part of a carrier's 
occupation. For Customer Service 
Representative Dudley T. McMillin 
of Dallas, TX, it's a hobby. 

He's a professional dog judge 
who travels throughout the 
country to examine contenders 
for canine championships. A 
former fox terrier breeder, 
McMillin gave up his nationally 
known Fox Fyne Kennels and 
began judging about the same 
time he joined the Postal Service 
—12 years ago. He averages 20 
shows a year, and recently judged 
in Flagstaff, AZ; St. Charles, IL; 
Decatur, IL; and Fort Worth, TX. 

With a minimum of 135 dogs to 
study in a show, McMillin has his 
weekend work cut out for him. 
He's approved to rate 33 terrier 
and non-sporting breeds, 
checking the hundreds of fine 
points for each type that separate 
champs from the rest of the pack. 

Although owners can challenge 
his decision through an American 
Kennel Club review board, the 





Texan has never been overruled. 
And with all the dogs he has 
handled, he has never been bitten. 

Of course, McMillin has an 
advantage. If a dog appears to 
snap at him, he can dismiss it 
from the show. And if one actually 
bites him, he can disqualify it 
from future shows. 

So all he has to worry about 
are the ferocious owners—and 
that’s where his postal experience 
comes in handy. 

“Dealing with the public has 
made my job in dog shows 
easier,’’ declares McMillin. He 
adds that learning to deal tactfully 
with occasional ‘‘flak’’ at dog 
shows sometimes has come in 
handy in his full-time job. O 


t’s at your apartment... 
; visible, yet isn’t... hidden, yet 
isn't... absolutely necessary... 
guaranteed to last one full year.”’ 

That mystifying message 
describes a special present that 
two Greensboro, NC, postal people 
gave a favorite relative. 





Lucy Walters 


The riddle greeted Lucy and 
Perry Walters’ ‘‘Aunt Sibby” when 
she returned from a trip to 
Massachusetts. And it puzzled her 
for over a week before the readers 
of the Greensboro Daily Record 
joined in helping to solve it. 

More clues offered by Lucy 
Walters, head nurse at the 
Greensboro SCF, and her 
husband, the Tate Street station's 
superintendent, included: 

“It is right where a thing like 
this ought to be... . not in a drawer, 
not on a high shelf... You've had 
something like this before, but we 
felt it had outgrown its usefulness 
and should be replaced. . . Most 
people have two, so we gave you 
two... lt often goes with you... 
It's lawful... rectangular... Even 
the governor has one.”’ 

The Walters fed clues to the 
recently widowed Mrs. Sybil 
McKeel during their daily calls to 
her and promised to tell her the 
answer on a certain day if she 
couldn't figure it out before then. 
But a newspaper columnist broke 
the story and the morning it 
appeared a caller suggested a 
place to look. Slipping into a 
housecoat Mrs. McKeel went 














outside and discovered the gift— 
two bright red and white '75 
license plates attached to the 
bumpers of her blue Plymouth 
Satellite. 

The calls kept coming, over a 
hundred, plus dozens of postcards 


and even some long distance calls. 


One woman who hadn't solved the 
puzzle called simply to say she 
thought it was delightful that a 
family could carry on such 
foolishness. 0 


Bruce Lawton 


hen his father-in-law hailed 

him from across the street 
on his day off, letter carrier Bruce 
Lawton of Scarsdale, NY, didn’t 
realize he’d be in a movie. But 
there he is, behind an old-time 
camera for five or ten seconds in 
a Postal Service spot promoting 
the D. W. Griffith commemorative 
stamp. 

Lawton’'s father-in-law is film 
maker D. Karl Malkames. And 
Malkames'’ father, Don, has one of 
the world's largest collections of 
antique motion picture cameras. It 
includes one of Thomas Edison's 
and the camera that Griffith used 
in filming ‘Birth of a Nation.” 





It's the Griffith camera that 
Lawton is pictured with. The elder 
Malkames also lent Lawton a 
beret for the occasion. 

Lawton got into the act when 
his father-in-law had to do some 
filming for the promotion spot in 
bright sunlight. 

“He was in a hurry,’’ Lawton 
says, ‘‘and there were clouds 
coming in. It happened to be my 
day off and | happened to be there 
at the right time.” 

Lawton has been in the Postal 
Service almost 10 years, all of 
that time as a carrier in Scarsdale, 
where he has lived all his life. O 


Kederis J. Osborne 


usually drive in the slow 

lane and I'll do anything to 
avoid an accident,” says Cleve- 
land driver Kederis J. Osborne. 

Osborne was recently presented 
the National Safety Council's Safe 
Driver Award for 33 years of 
accident free driving as a postal 
driver. 

“It's actually 37 years,”’ says 
Osborne, ‘“‘but they don’t include 
the years | served as a temp." He 
came into the Post Office in 1937 





as a driver and has spent his 
entire service operating one-ton 
vehicles. 

“In all that time I've only been 
involved in one accident, on or off 
the job, and it wasn’t my fault,’’ he 
says proudly. “Somebody hii my 
parked vehicle from the rear.”’ 

Osborne has collected 30 safe 
driving awards from the post 
Office. 

He recommends that all drivers 
practice defensive driving and, if 
possible, view traffic safety 
training movies that depict serious 
accidents. 

“‘l once went through the 
morgue and observed the results 
of a tragic auto accident,” 
Osborne recalls. ‘‘It made a 
tremendous impression on me. 
Now when I'm on the road | 
avoid accidents at all costs." O 
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